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SUMMER SESSION INFORMATION 


HE Organ Institute Summer Session offers a unique opportunity for intensive 

professional study combined with leisure-time activities in one of the most 

favored vacation areas in the United States. The concentrated course of in- 
struction includes daily two-and-one-half-hour master classes and two-hour practice 
periods. Performers will play in class pieces of their own selection for faculty criticism. 
Nonperformers will hear the criticism and instruction given to the performers and can 
designate the works they wish to hear discussed in class. Performers and nonperformers 
alike will benefit equally from the detailed treatment of interpretation, registration, and 
stylistic features of a comprehensive and varied repertoire. The faculty will also present 
their thought and practice with respect to technique, practicing, memorization, organ 
design and construction. A special feature of the curriculum this year will be lectures by 
the Director dealing with the Baroque organs of northern Europe, the Baroque traditions 


of registration, and performance conventions of that era. 


Repertoire selections may be made from the following comprehensive list. It is of 
the utmost importance that registrants send in, well in advance, lists of the composi- 
tions in which they are interested. Performers and those taking private lessons should 
indicate the pieces they will be prepared to play. A repertoire schedule will be set up 
so that all can bring to class each day’s music. The course is of value to all organists 
regardless of the degree of advancement of their previous study and experience. How- 
ever, it will be most beneficial to those who have studied at least a few of the pieces to 


be played and taught in class, and who are planning to study others of them. 


REPERTOIRI 
Any works of the following composers that are readily available in the United 
States: Alain, Bach, Barié, Bingham, Brahms, Buxtehude, Clérambault, Couperin, Dan- 
drieu, Daquin, Franck, Frescobaldi, Gigout, Grigny, Langlais, Liibeck, Marchand, 
Messiaen, Mozart, Pachelbel, Scheidt, Simonds, Sowerby, Sweelinck, Tournemire, 
Vierne, and compositions in Old Masters, Volumes I and II, edited by Straube (Peters). 


Students’ requests for the teacher or teachers from whom they wish to have 
private lessons will be granted in the order of application and acceptance. It should 
be noted that each teacher’s schedule will be full and that early application is desir- 
able if students wish to take all of their lessons from one teacher. An important 
feature of the Organ Institute program, not to be found elsewhere, is the opportunity 
to compare the ideas and practices of several different artist teachers. For this reason 
many students elect to take lessons from each member of the faculty, sometimes 
playing the same pieces for each of them, in order to obtain the benefit of their oc- 
casionally varied suggestions, and also by this means to bring into sharp focus the 
individual style of each. 

Supplementary courses that have been found to be of the highest value to pro- 
fessional organists, Voice Fundamentals for Choirmasters, by HOMER G. MOWE, 
and Keyboard Musicianship and Improvisation, by ARTHUR E. HALL, will again 
be offered, during afternoon hours. Also, if a sufficient number of students request it, 
a series of ten classes devoted to problems of choral conducting will be given by the 
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Director. The conventional signals and signs of conducting, and the essential features 
of dramatic expressiveness in conducting will be combined with discussion of practical 
questions involved in the performance of choral music and management of choirs. 

Practice organs will be available in schools and churches of Andover, North 
Andover, Bradford, Haverhill, and Lawrence. Some of them are beyond walking 
distance, so that those who can bring automobiles will find it convenient, for themselves 
and others, to do so. 

Lodging and meals will be provided in dormitories and commons of Phillips Acad- 
emy. Meals are first class, the accommodations comfortable, and the school campus is 
one of the most beautiful in New England. Within a short distance from the school are 
located the centers of historic, cultural, and scenic interest in Boston, Salem, Gloucester, 
Rockport, Newburyport, the famous beach at Ipswich (in addition to fresh-water 
bathing in Andover), and the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 

The sightseeing and other vacation activities within the immediate area are un- 
excelled. These, in combination with the exceptional opportunities for advanced study 
and pleasant professional associations that the Organ Institute affords, exercise such 
a strong attractive power that many of our country’s leading organists return to 


Andover year after year for the Summer Session. 


EXPENSES 

Each application must be accompanied by a registration fee of $10. This will be 
deducted from the full payment at the time of completing registration, but it will not be 
returned. 

Organ master classes, tuition, concerts, lodging, and meals, performer, $200; non- 
performer, $175; Voice Fundamentals for Choirmasters, $30; Technique of Conducting, 
$25; Keyboard Musicianship and Improvisation, $30; private organ lessons (one hour), 
three, $37.50; six, $75; private voice lessons (one-half hour) six, $30; nine, $45; practice 
organs (thirty-two hours), $14. Single one-hour lessons in organ or voice may be taken, 
at a cost of $15. 

Part-time registrations will not be accepted, but a pro-rata refund will be made (for 
lodging and meals only) to registrants who are obliged to be absent from three full days 
or more of the session. Visitors will be admitted to classes, meetings, and concerts upon 
the payment of a visitor’s fee of $15 a day. This fee will not be waived under any 
circumstances. 

Husbands and wives of regularly registered students may accompany them. The 
charge for their lodging and meals will be $85 (20 days). Other relatives and friends 
of regularly registered students may be invited to meals at the commons, for which 
there will be a moderate charge. Dormitory rooms are available only to full-time students. 

Dormitory rooms may be occupied only after registration has been completed. Regis- 
tration hours will be from 1 to 6 p.m. on July 28 and 29, and from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. on 
July 30. 





Organ Institute Quarterly Volume 6, Number 1, tier, Arthur Poister, Carl Weinrich, Ernest White. 
Spring 1956. Published four times yearly spring, summer, 
EDITOR: Arthur Howes autumn, winter by the Organ lnetitute at 104 


EDITORIAL BOARD: E. Power Biggs, Archi- Salem Street, Andover, Massachusetts. Price 50 
bald T. Davison, Rowland W. Dunham, Rudolph cents a copy, annual subscription $2.00. Three 
Elie, Edward B. Gammons, Ralph Kirkpatrick, year’s subscription $5.00. Outside of the United 
Edwin McArthur, Robert Noehren, Wilfrid Pelle- States, $2.16 for one year, $5.48 for three years. 


(Entered as second class matter at Andover, Massachusetts) 
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* * EDITORIAL 


Ir GIVES US GREAT PLEASURE TO AN- 
nounce that Professor Seth Bingham will 
become a member of the editorial board of 


Do you know eee the Orcan InstrruTeE QuarTercy. From 


time to time he will contribute articles 





about new music and other topics of in- 
terest to the organ profession. Readers will 
about the conventions ap- be interested to learn that Professor Bing- 
ham wrote the article about André Mar- 
chal and submitted it for publication in this 
issue without any knowledge that M. 
Marchal had been invited to come to An- 
Baroque era, which are an dover to teach and play at the Organ Insti- 
tute 1956 Summer Session. It was a per- 
fectly timed inspiration. 


plicable to the performance 


of all keyboard music in the 


integral part of the music, 


and essential for the realiza- BEGINNING WITH THIS ISSUE WE ARE DES- 
ti fj b ignating the first Quarterly of each year 
ion of its tr auty i oe 

true Deauty . .. as the Spring issue and the fourth as 


the Winter issue. For some time we have 
contemplated making this change, a sug- 
tration that give Baroque gestion from our subscribers, who have oc- 
casionally expressed uncertainty as to 
which is the first issue of the year. 

YOuR HARASSED EDITOR OFFERS HIS MOS1 
humble apology for his failure to complete 
the promised article on European organs 
before this issue went to press. It is still 
incomplete on his desk, where it has been 
for several months, because his new duties 
Learn about them at the at Baltimore have severely limited the time 
available for such activities. All three organ 
teachers at the Peabody Conservatory have 
Organ Institute at Andover, full teaching schedules and waiting lists. 
Your editor also has assumed responsibilit 
Massachusetts, July 30 to for certain courses in Organ Keyboard 
August 18. Harmony, Improvisation, Service Playing, 
Choral Conducting, and various other as- 
pects of the Sacred Music curriculum. 

The careful and unprejudiced consid- 
eration of the organs examined on the 
Organ Institute Tour is of such importance 
that it seems unwise to publish it in less 
than complete and finished form. It will 
appear in the next issue. 
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Georrrey B, PAYZANT, WHOSE FASCINAT- 
ing account of the restoration of the organ 
in Presbyterian churches is concluded in _— 
this issue, is assistant professor of philoso- Are you familiar ee 
phy and of music in Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, Sackville, New Brunswick. We 
have reason to be grateful both to him and 
to those ecclesiastical personages of whom 





with the great enrichment 


he writes so entertainingly, whose persist- . 

— sien of the literature of the organ 
ence in a good cause resulted in opportuni- 
ties for many of us to earn our living in that has taken place in our 


Presbyterian churches. 
own time, through the work 


Dr. WiitiAM Lestie SUMNER’S ARTICLES 


on Arp Schnitger and his organs are con- of such composers as Alain, 


cluded in this issue. In addition to the . F 

nf , Bingham, Donovan, Haines, 
informed comments contained in these i 

articles, the complete list of Schnitger’s or- Hindemith, Kohs, Langlais, 


gans has been of great interest to readers 
everywhere. We know of no other pub- 


Messiaen, Pepping, Read, 


lished complete list, and readers in some in Simonds, Sowerby, Schén- 
stances have been surprised by the number 
of instruments built by Schnitger. berg, Tournemire, Walcha. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT AN- 
nouncements that we have ever been priv- 
ileged to make is that the great source of 
information about organs of other days, 
Werckmeister’s Orgelprobe, hitherto avail- Hear and study these works, 
able only in German, will be published in ' ‘ 
English for the first time in the Orcan IN- together with masterpieces 


STITUTE QUARTERLY, in a translation which f . hool 
every period and schoo 
Dr. Sumner has prepared. The first install- . YP 


ment will appear in the Summer issue. at the Summer Session of the 


Dirxa NEWLIN, HEAD OF THE DEPART- Organ Institute at Andover, 
ment of music at Drew University, has 
made a penetrating analysis of the late Massachusetts, July 30 to 
Arnold Schénberg’s contribution to organ 
literature, his Variations on a Recitative. August 18. 


Marityn Mason, THE WELL-KNOWN 
brilliant concert organist, relays to us the 
composer’s own suggestions for their per- 
formance and interpretation, and adds her 
own impressions of the work. 
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IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 
The spate of organ and choral magazines 
that have sprung into existence recently 
can only lead us to believe that the OrGan 
INsTITUTE QuARTERLY is admired by those 
who are imitating us. We continue to 
derive great encouragement from the en- 
thusiastic comments of our readers both 
in this country and abroad, and our paid 
circulation has increased without interrup- 


tion since the first issue. 


Similarly, the increase in the number of 
summer schools for organists within recent 
years is probably in part attributable to the 
success of the Organ Institute summer ses 
sions. Here again the number and geo- 
graphic distribution of the organists who 
attend our sessions indicate that we need 


not fear the challenge of compet'tion 


Finally, we are now informed that the 
unusual interest in our 1955 tour of Eu 
pean organs has again inspired imitation, 
so that there are to be quite a number of 
such tours this year, ranging all the way 
from first-class deluxe passage and hotels 
down to bicycles and park benches. How- 
ever, these tours will not enjoy the priv 
ileges and hospitality that were extended 
to the Organ Institute in 1955. Our 
European hosts made such unusual ar- 
rangements for us that we have hesitated 
to ask to have them made on our 
behalf so soon again. We have therefore 
begun to plan another tour for the summer 
of 1957. Its itinerary will include revisits 
to those organs which proved to be most 
interesting in the summer of 1955, and 
visits to other organs in countries not in- 
cluded in the 1955 itinerary. Plans for the 
1957 tour are being made in such a way 
that there will be ample time to visit and 


examine each organ. 





Have you seen... 


The old New England 


seaports, 


Historic Salem, scene of the 
first witch hunts, and the 
House of Seven Gables, 


Picturesque Gloucester and 


its fishing fleet, 


Rockport with its 


artists colony, 


The stately old homes of 


Newburyport, 


New Enzland’s finest beach 


at Ipswich, 


The beautiful White 
Mountains of New 
Hampshire . .. 


They are all close to Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts, a quaint 
New England town, home of 


the Organ Institute. 
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The unmatched quality of the Reisner craftsmen is clearly reflected in every striking detail of 
this Reisner Three Manual Draw Knob Console. Designed to complement the interior of a large 
church in historic New Orleans, this console will not only add to the traditional classic beauty of the 
church, but will bring the full resources of the organ to the organists’ fingertips. The hand carved, 
hand finished exterior of the console is an example of craftsmanship found only in Reisner consoles, 
whether traditional or modern in design. The all-electric action, built only by Reisner, assures posi- 
tive operation and immediate response. Reisner craftsmanship leads the organ iridustry in produc- 
ing superior products designed for lasting beauty, ease of installation, comfort and superior play- 


ability. 


THEA) Rois re COMPANY, INC. 
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SETH BINGHAM 
THE ART OF ANDRE MARCHAL 


N the organ world of today the virtuoso performer is no longer a rarity. North and 
South America, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Holland, Italy, Switzerland—all are represented by players of outstanding 
technical competence on a par with that of our great violinists or pianists, whatever 
their creative and interpretive gifts. In addition to those of the United States, organists 
from nearly all these countries have toured the American continent, and many of their 
recordings are available. Of course, since most organists are church musicians as well, 
a concert performance or recording does not tell the whole story, as those who have 
heard the same artists in a religious service would readily agree. But today as never 
before, recital, radio, or disc provides a fairly just measure of a player’s artistic stature. 
Of the nations listed, France, with a long tradition of great organ virtuosos, impro- 
visers, and composers, enjoys a worldwide supremacy. And as in the Renaissance, Ba- 
roque, and Classic eras, among the names that come to mind are a few which for various 
reasons appear to tower above the others. Such a name in the present generation of or- 


ganists is that of André Marchal. 
A conservative biographical note of the who’s-who type vouchsafes us the following: 


Marcuat (André) French organist born at Paris in 1894. Studied at Institute 

for The Young Blind, entered the Conservatoire (at the age of 15) in the organ 

class of Eugéne Gigout; won first prize in organ-playing and improvisation, 

also prizes in counterpoint and fugue. 
Assistant Organist to Gigout at St. Augustin, succeeded Augustin Barié 

at St. Germain-des-Prés in 1915, and following Joseph Bonnet’s death (in 

1944) became organist at St. Eustache. Professor at the Institute for The Young 

Blind and Member of the Jury, Conservatoire National, André Marchal is a 

distinguished teacher who has formed such brilliant artists as Noelie Pierront, 

Norbert Dufourcq, Jean Langlais, Antoine Reboulot. Has made numerous 

tournées in France, Switzerland, Germany, England, North Africa, Australia, 

the United States and Canada. 

This coldly impersonal sketch gives us no inkling of Marchal the man and the 
artist; much less does it pretend to explain Marchal and his art—always a difficult 
problem in dealing with genius, itself indefinable. Yet it is our humble purpose to at- 
tempt such an explanation as lies within our means, and to try to discover some of the 
reasons why the playing and improvising by this consummate master makes so strong 
an appeal to his fellow musicians and to laymen alike. 

Tue Virtuoso AND INTERPRETER 

Perhaps we may best approach the question through a concrete example. To hear 
Marchal play the Bach D minor Toccata and Fugue, which every organist plays or 
thinks he plays, is to conclude you have never heard it really played before. You are even 
persuaded that Bach would have played it the same way, given the same organ. For 
Marchal has the rare faculty of penetrating the secret spiritual recesses of any compo- 


sition, old or new, and revealing them to the hearer. 
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This goes far beyond mere virtuosity; in Marchal, great virtuoso thougi he be, that 
feature is never exhibited per se. Let us not deceive ourselves: All artistic resources— 
technical finish, registration, rhythmic and dynamic control, everything constituting what 
we call style—are at the service of his subtle interpretations. Plus a sure intuition which 
cannot be taught. Nor is there anything outré or eccentric about the performance. The 
fascinated listener senses that in some mysterious way Marchal has taken possession of 
the music and made it his own and that his conception is the right one. 

What of the constituent elements of Marchal’s style and what does style imply? 
First of all, we should say, a clear understanding of the nature of the music and an 
overall scheme of performance in the player’s mind. This in turn means choosing the 
right tempos, with such delicate modifications as will best convey the composer’s thought 
—a faculty partly acquired from study and experience, but largely intuitive and invol- 
ving fine rhythmic control. All this Marchal has to a supreme degree. With equal cer- 
tainty he deploys the organ’s dynamic resources, whether using the graduated planes of 
intensity needed for the interpretation of music from the Baroque period or producing 
the emotional buildups and letdowns so dear to the Romanticists. 

With careful and confident forethought André Marchal plots the registrational 
course of the music. Seemingly impossible feats of registration are smoothly achieved. 
Here again there is no thought of color for color’s sake. Having fixed the musical pic- 
ture firmly in mind, the master prepares those solos and melanges which will most ef- 
fectively clothe and fill out the tonal framework. By turns one is intrigued, surprised, 
delighted, touched, and thrilled by these color nuances, much as a canvas by Breugel, 
Ghirlandaio, Vermeer, Rembrandt, or Cézanne might affect one. So that with rhythmic 
and dynamic control Marchal associates what for want of a better term we may call 
color control. 

The sum of all these elements make up style—in Marchal, inimitable style. In the 
exercise of this style he reaches out, touching the heart and imagination of the auditor 
who thus shares the living treasure of the music’s message, be it a recitative by De 
Grigny, an offertoire from Couperin, some timeless creation of the mighty Bach, a Mo- 
zart fantasy, a César Franck choral, a Vierne symphony, a modern work by Alain or 
Langlais. 

Thus, for this servant of a sacred art, style, however indispensable, is not an end 
in itself, but only the means by which that art becomes communicable to others—“a 
guide for the soul’s ascension toward the light.” 

Numerous are the spoken and written tributes to this poetic faculty in Marchal. 
Photographs inscribed with words of warmest gratitude and affection from the greatest 
personalities in the organ world adorn the walls of his studio and the anteroom adjoin- 
ing the organ loft of Saint Eustache. Two instances come to mind. 

On January 24, 1923, at the composer’s request, Marchal gave the first French per- 
formance of Louis Vierne’s Fourth Symphony, a work of severe technical difficulty, in 
one of four historical recitals under the patronage of the Minister for Fine Arts. The 
Symphony had an immense success; composer and performer were rapturously ac- 
claimed. In a letter written the same evening Vierne says: “Thank you again with all 
my heart, my dear lad, for the very great joy which you have just given me. I will retain 
forever the memory of this emotion which is one of the most profound that I have ever 
experienced in my life as an artist. You have admirably understood and felt this dark- 
some work, brightened for a moment by the fragments of a happy dream, and finishing 
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in a fever. You have interpreted this like a poet, and this is manifest. | could not re- 
frain from telephoning B— this evening so that he could tell you of my enthusiasm 
before this note. See in that a sincere and spontaneous gesture, the natural reflex of 
people of my kind and one which they cannot withhold . . .” 

And an autographed inscription on a photograph of Jehan Alain states that when 
composing a work for organ he always had in mind but one ideal interpreter — André 


Marchal. 


THE IMPROVISER 

But it is in the realm of improvisation that Marchal stands unique among his fellow 
organists.' Of the many who have written of this master, practically all are agreed that 
he seems guided by an inner spirit. Writes Philippe de Froberville: “It is not surprising 
that the good fairies of sound and the enchantments of music should have come to in- 
habit that soul turned in upon itself.” 

Most would admit that improvisation is a difficult and exacting art, its mechanics 
learned only through long progressive drill by those with a solid theoretical grounding. 
Of those who advance further to a point where they can at will spontaneously create 
music, even great music, the number is indeed small. Yet they exist even in this present 
day, and several generations of French organists have maintained the art of improvisa- 
tion at a surpassingly high level. 

Marchal’s prodigious extemporized creations range over the whole gamut of forms 
—variations, chaconne, sonata, canon, fugue, adagio, pastorale, scherzo, toccata, chorale 
prelude—using Gregorian melodies, his own themes, or those suggested by others. A 
memorable example executed by Marchal on Palm Sunday 1932 was in effect a grandiose 
tone poem of the scenes of the Passion lasting well over a half hour. More recently we 
heard him in a deeply moving extemporization at Notre Dame during a ceremony hon- 
oring the memory of Louis Braille.2 We also vividly recall his improvisation, intimate, 
sublime, in Bayonne Cathedral in 1°45—and very many others. It always amuses him 
in his American recital tours to be asked so frequently to improvise a fugue, as though 
that were something verging on the impossible. We have heard Marchal improvise two 
fugues on the same subject, widely differing in mood and treatment. 

Who can explain the magic spell of these inspired creations in tone? Words are 
poor things at best in dealing with this fugitive art. It is as though to this man, blind 
from birth, God has granted an interior vision enabling him to plumb spiritual depths 
commonly denied to a sighted person. Watching the intense concentration of that 
knitted brow, one senses an inner fire, a secret vital force welling up and bound to find 
beauteous expression through a mind racing ahead and commanding instant obedience 
from the alert feet and fingers; in response to their manipulation the organ, just now 
an inert mass of metal and wood, is suddenly and irresistibly alive! We are enveloped, 
ravished by a seemingly miraculous flow of music, extempore, timeless—never before 


heard, and not to be heard again. 


1 In his early teens André Marchal, already a proficient pianist, had begun his organ 

study. He recalls his fondness at that time for chains of Debussyan ninths when im- 

provising. His teacher Gigout, aware of this, assigned him 2-part contrapuntal impro- 

visations 4 la Haydn! Young Marchal disliked them, but starting from that basis he 

worked faithfully for a year. Apparently he had made substantial progress, for Gigout 
—wisely as it turned out—told him: “Now go ahead and do what you like.” 

* Described in The Diapason, November 1954 (page 21). 
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The Peabody Conservatory offers courses of instruction 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Music and Master of 
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Now, unlike some of his distinguished contemporaries, André Marchal is not a 
composer. Once when questioned about this he replied that he had written some things. 
“And how were they?” we queried. “Oh, not very good; I didn’t care for them,” was 
all he said. Refreshing modesty! Marchal’s instinctive feeling is that extemporizing af- 
fords him a free play of the imagination not attainable in a written work. 

Bernard Gavoty, the eminent music critic of The Figaro, is rather inclined to make 
a virtue of the “fugitivity” of improvisation, “like a rose losing its petals, a dream 
which fades like everything which passes and dissolves in time and derives its moving 
charm from things which will not live long, a charming form, intense and weightless, 
returning among the shadows.” 

There may be something in this. One wishes, however, that Marchal’s improvisa- 
tions might be caught by the tape recorder and pressed into discs for enjoyment by 
more than a single congregation or concert audience. (It was our privilege this past 
summer to listen to such a recording of his improvisation on the Regina Coeli at the 
inauguration of the new organ in the Church of Saint Denis at Saint Omer, France.) 

THe TEACHER 

It is a truism that not all great artists are successful teachers. It does not apply 
here. Swift intelligence, deep sensitivity, vast musical wisdom—these virtues might well 
give way to impatience or boredom while teaching others. Not so with Marchal. Quickly 
measuring the technical and receptive capacities of the pupil, he instinctively adopts the 
right treatment. Having himself penetrated and mastered so many complexities, he has 
the knack of stating a problem and its solution in transparently simple terms. Rather 
than coldly prescribing this or that set of exercises, he inspires the student with eager- 
ness to undertake the drills and disciplines necessary to achieve a given goal. Instruc- 
tion is carried on by example as well as precept. The blind master gently pushes the 
pupil aside. “See,” he says (with no thought of irony!), “see how easily it can be done 
with this fingering,” and forthwith he demonstrates. 

The reader may inquire what this has to do with Marchal the artist. We would 
answer that, better than the urge for technical facility, indispensable though that may 
be, this teacher awakens in his disciples a live critical faculty and a sense of aesthetic 
values. They thus enter their profession as apostles, as evangelists for the best in music 
and good taste in its performance. Hugh Porter, Director of the School of Sacred Music 
in Union Seminary, where Marchal has held several master-class sessions, describes him 
as “the best teacher he has ever seen in action.” 

Since a retentive memory is a “must” for the blind, particularly blind musicians, 
it is not surprising that Marchal requires memorized playing from his pupils. His own 
memory of things, persons, and places is phenomenal. His recollection of names and 
events even after the lapse of years remains clear and intact. He recalls the minutest 
details of an organ once played. One example: 

Several years ago he was scheduled to give a recital on the large Aeolian-Skinner 
in Columbia University. Since he had never played there, I took him to the Chapel, where 
he went carefully over stops, couplers, combinations, and accessories, trying them out 
and noting on a Braille sheet their exact location by some method of his own. Having 
devoted an hour to this, he set up registration for a Bach selection—it happened to be 
the Prelude (9/8) and Fugue in C major—and played it through, making one or two 
slight changes in the process. Marchal then left for the Middle West to fill several 
concert engagements. Two weeks later he returned for his Columbia recital. Again I 
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accompanied him to the Chapel. When I| inquired about the Braille memo, he pointed 
to his head: “It’s all in here.” Also, | may add, registration for the entire program 
worked out during his absence. For Marchal this was nothing extraordinary. 

Whereas a piece memorized by a sighted person may soon be forgotten unless kept 
up by constant repetition, memorizing by a blind organist is practically permanent. Thus 
he stores in his memory a tremendous number of works, any one of which is available, 
for immediate performance. We quote an amusing instance from The Diapason of 
October 1953: 

“Not long ago the B.B.C. engaged André Marchal to record the entire organ works 
of Franck. This was accomplished in one day on the organ in Marchal’s Paris home. 
Some of his students throughout Europe were delighted to recognize in broadcasts of 
these records the delicate chiming of the sma!l clock on the organ console.” 

THe OrGaAN SCIENTIST 

There are other facets to Marchal’s art. From his youth he studied the intricacies 
of organbuilding; the mechanism, the materials used, the acoustics, the placement of 
the organ’s several divisions, their composition and interrelation, the wind pressures, 
scaling, voicing—these hold few secrets for Marchal, whose example and influence have 
done so much to restore the glorious Classic instrument of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries to its rightful place of honor. Like Bach, Marchal is frequently called in 
as a consulting expert for the construction or restoration of organs. The splendid Gon- 
zalez instrument at Saint Martin’s, Vitré, France, was built to Marchal’s specifications. 
His advice was closely followed in the planning of the superb Saint Omer organ already 
referred to. 

The ear naturally is all-important for the organbuilder, and we know that blind 
people, especially musicians, display an unusually acute sense of hearing—exceptionally 
so with Marchal. His supersensitive ear instantly detects the slightest deviation in pitch 
or difference in tone color, or the tiniest imperfection in the speech of a pipe. “Marchal 
is the terror of the voicers!” declared one voicing specialist. “He demands repeated re- 
vision and refining until the ear is satisfied.” 

THe Man 

In seeking to explain the artistic greatness of André Marchal we have dwelt partic- 
ularly on his sure command of style with all that word implies, and on the creative or 
spiritual nature of his interpretations, stressing in this connection his rare intuitive gifts. 
We have tried to give some idea of his preeminence in the art of improvisation. We 
have called the reader's attention to Marchal’s intimate scientific knowledge of the 
organ, and considered the great and lasting value of his teaching. But thus far there 
has been very little reference to Marchal as a person. 

To be sure, most of the conclusions here set down might possibly be reached solely 
through listening without ever knowing the man. Yet few would deny that an artist’s 
personality, be he Shakespeare, Michelangelo, or Beethoven, must somehow be reflected 
in his art. 

André Marchal, an acutely sensitive person whose keen and rapid mind instantly 
discerns you, impresses the observer as quiet, modest, well balanced; happily in harmony 
with existence; asking nothing better than to glorify God through the splendor of his 
musicmaking; one who has met and solved his own artistic problems, confident and 
clear in guiding others to solving theirs. He is realistic: though his head be in the 
clouds, his feet are firmly planted on the earth (when not flying over the pedals!). 
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Quick in his sympathies, unyielding in his artistic ideals. A loyal friend in all weathers; 
tactful and considerate of others, with none of the prima donna or martinet in his 
makeup. Someone has aptly characterized the man: “There is joy in him.” His radiant 
personality positively shines through his art, indeed is one with it. 

This essay would not be complete without a mention of the master’s selfless devo- 
tion to the cause of his blind fellow musicians. The Institut des Jeunes Aveugles in 
Paris owes much to Marchal, an alumnus and longtime professor, for its remarkable 
musical development. Among today’s top-ranking organist-composers are three illustrious 


sons of the Institute—Langlais, Litaize, and Reboulot—two of them former pupils of 





Marchal. 

Through long years of research and reflection, through the fixing in memory and 
constant reworking of a vast repertoire of organ music of all epochs and styles, André 
Marchal has created an “aesthetic,” or what Norbert Dufourcq, his former pupil and 
lifelong collaborator calls a poétique of the organ unequaled by those who would emulate 
him. “Solely by means of a phrasing conditioned by logical registration,” continues 
Dufourcq, “he knows how to transform an instrument seemingly isolated in permanent 
immobility into a being of life, nerves, nuance. In the choice of timbres, in the use of 
sonorities, in correct balance between planes of intensity, André Marchal maneuvers 
at pleasure. From a bad instrument he will coax its least painful sounds! With a good 
one he exploits to the full its possibilities, bringing to the listener a message at once in- 
telligent and sober, grand and emotional, disciplined and supple—in a word, alive. 
Under his fingers the organ no longer preaches impersonally; the melodies surge into 
the nave, touching every heart. But it is never he who comes down to us. For he knows 
how to draw us in love up to himself.” 





Be sure before you buy! 


A pipe organ is a big purchase and an important 
one. One you should take time to investigate 
thoroughly before making. 

Certainly we think you should see and play a 
Moller, before making a final decision. We are 
confident that you will be impressed by the 
famous Moller action, the outstandingly pure 
tones of its perfectly finished pipes, and the 
beauty of console craftmanship. 

Your Moller representative will be pleased to 
arrange a demonstration. Call him at your earli- 


est convenience. MOLLER. 


INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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DIKA NEWLIN 


A COMPOSER’S VIEW OF SCHONBERG’S 
VARIATIONS ON A RECITATIVE FOR ORGAN 


CHONBERG, in his later years, experimented with two different types of compo- 
sition meant to bridge the gap between “twelve-tonality” and “tonality” — or, 
rather, to prove that no such gap really exists. On the one hand we find works 

based on a definite twelve-tone row (Piano Concerto, Ode to Napoleon) where tonal 
elements like triads and octave doublings occur frequently. On the other hand we find 
genuinely tonal works like the Suite for Strings in G Major or the Variations for Band 
in G minor which exploit the “chromatic totality” though they nowhere use a real 
twelve-tone row. Perhaps the Variations on a Recitative occupy a halfway position 
between these two types. While the work bears no key signature, it has a definite key 
center of D. However, while it is no twelve-tone work in the strictest sense, its theme 
does contain all twelve tones, and the variations consistently explore the “chromatic 
totality.” 

The theme itself, in its three germinal notes — D, A, Gf — heralds this duality of 

approach in its inclusion of the fifth D — A and the tritone D — G#. Extending up- 
wards through successive brief phrases in which the note values become shorter and 


shorter (progressing from half notes to sixteenth notes) it reaches its rhythmic and 


dynamic peak on its highest note, C{ — ninth of the twelve tones to be introduced. 

(Their order of introduction: D — A — Gg — Ft — B — At — Dt — E — 

C# — F — C — G,) There is no attempt made to present all twelve tones before repe- 
P 


tition is used; therefore this is clearly not a twelve-tone row, but a theme in which all 
twelve tones are freely used. After climaxing in measures 5-6, the theme gradually 
becomes less rhythmically active and subsides to the level of pitch with which it began. 
Harmony (the empty fifth D — A — D, finally completed by F) first appears in the 
closing measure. 

Variation I. The thematic tones migrate through all parts. (Though often well 
concealed, they can be traced note for note in every variation.) New counter themes 
appear — we shall hear more of them in the final fugue. One, in the pedal, brings the 
tones D — Df — Fg — B — E — Eh. Note the fourth chord Ff? — B — E, a common 
feature of twelve-tone harmony.) Meanwhile, a counter theme in eighth notes primarily 
based on the changing-tone figure D — Cf — D is unfolding in the upper parts. The 
constantly shifting chromatic harmony, often changing on every eighth note, creates a 
fascinating kaleidoscopic effect. 

Variation II. The fourth-chord theme now appears in the top voice, in partial 
diminution. Sixteenth notes begin to invade the rhythm, first as single elements of 
dotted patterns, then in larger groups. An impressive harmonic climax on an Eh minor 
sixth chord (minor Neapolitan) is reached in the seventh measure. The variation’s close 
on a D major triad foreshadows the brilliant D major ending of the work. 

Variation III. Dotted rhythm and sixteenth notes increase in importance. The 
harmony, especially in the left hand, often moves in blocks, even using parallel fifths 
(usually eschewed by Schénberg) to enhance this massive effect. 
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Variation IV (Poco meno mosso). The harmony commences with a Dh major 
sixth chord (like a “lower Neapolitan”). In quiet 12/8 motion, contrapuntal treatment 
of the changing-tone motif (cf. Variation I) is unfolded. This variation is one measure 
longer than the preceding ones; the additional measure of transition leads more smooth- 
ly to Variation V. 

Variation V (Piu mosso). This fiendishly difficult variation is in a sense the Scherzo 
of the set. The two hands alternate in sparkling broken triads and fourth chords. In 
keeping with the principle of “multiplication of the smaller note values,” thirty-second- 
note diminutions of the sixteenth-note figures take over for the first time. 

Variation VI. This is the most “romantic” of the set, with its improvisationlike 
character, its ever-shifting tempi and rhythms. However, it is no improvisation, for 
every shift is carefully notated by Schénberg. (One suspects that he did not quite trust 
the performer!) This is a “double variation,” comprising exactly twice the 11 measures 
of the theme. 

Variation VII (Moderato). A basic motif of four sixteenth notes in the left hand 
(its first appearance: Dt — Fi —E — D) is repeated at varying pitches, with incessant 
rhythmic shifting, against marching eighth-note octaves (variously filled) in the right 
hand. Later, the hands exchange motifs, and the pedal participates thematically from the 
sixth measure onward. In contrast to the preceding variation with its fluctuating 
emotionality, this one seems more “etudelike.” 

Variation VIII (quarter note = 116). The 9/8 meter and many empty fifths (the 
basic motif is an inversion of the first three notes of the theme: A — D — Eb) might 
suggest a “pastorale” character. This, however, is contradicted by the forceful dynamics, 
the rather fast tempo, and the heavy “walking bass” (broken pedal octaves) in the last 
two measures. 

Variation IX. The chromatic changing-tone motif, now transformed into a boldly 
leaping seventh plus half step, alternates between right hand and left hand in vigorous 
sixteenth-note groups, partnered by parallel sixth chords. Constant alternation of 
meters (4/4, 9/8, 11/8, 9/8, 10/8, et cetera) gives an almost proselike flexibility to 
the rhythm. 

Variation X (Adagio molto). At first the chromatic changing-tone figure creeps 
through all voices; then, material drawn directly from the theme, now diminished to 
thirty-second notes, emerges in the two outer voices, imitating each other in inver- 
sion. Rhythms becoming ever more richly rhapsodic lead to a brilliant cadenza — one 
of the high points of the work technically and musically — which is followed by the 
final fugue. 

Fugue (not so labeled) (Allegro moderato, quarter note = 116). Here Schénberg 
deploys his legendary, Bach-like contrapuntal skill in a rigorous, yet unacademic fugue 
on three themes. The “Dux” is drawn directly from the first 314 measures of the 
Recitative, while the “Comes” is founded on the chromatic changing-tone motif of 
which we have already heard so much. Thematic inversion is already used at the very 
first imitation. In keeping with the “twelve-tone” character of the work, entrances of 
one or another of the basic themes occur on every tone except, for some reason, C. 
After an imaginative episode based on the sixteenth-note figure of Variation VII, the 
“Comes” is developed in stretto; thereafter, the fourth-chord theme from Variation I 
appears, soon revealing itself as the genuine third theme of the fugue. The three themes 
are combined in a grandiose climax culminating in measures 193-197, Unexpectedly the 
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music subsides to a nostalgic cadenzalike passage in ppp, but in the last 414 measures, 
through a series of fourth chords, over a last thematic statement in the pedal, it rises 
to a triumphal D major close. 

It should be clear from the tone of the above survey that composer and performer 
can without difficulty agree on the stature of this work. While some ultra-orthodox 
“twelve-toners” might turn up their noses at some of its backward-looking techniques, 
the unprejudiced listener will eventually accept it as one of the major organ masterworks 
if he is given a chance to hear it! At least, it is amply available on LP through the 
efforts of Miss Mason (Esoteric) and Mr. Watters (Classic). Now let us hope that 


these recordings may stimulate many, many more live performances! 
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MARILYN MASON 
AN ORGANIST PLAYS FOR MR. SCHONBERG 


REMEMBER a remark which Mr. Schénberg made several times to me regarding 

the Variations on a Recitative, Opus 40. It was simply this (with a coy smile) : 

“Pm glad I don’t have to play this work.” Also, he would often say, “Difficult 
passage, isn’t it?” This, one might feel, was almost sadistic, yet it was not meant to be. 
Schénberg himself knew very little about the organ as an instrument, and he said he 
wrote the work so that he could learn. He said, too, that he wished he had written 
more for the organ. He was surprised that the Variations had not been more often 
performed. To my reply, “They are very difficult to play,” his answer was, “That’s the 
way I wanted them!” True, he realized the enormous difficulties of this work, as wit- 
ness these often spoken remarks. 

The Variations on a Recitative is easily the greatest contribution to the organ 
literature of the twentieth century. No other contemporary composer has offered a 
work of such dimensions for the organ. Yes, just as exciting, it is the only work which 
Schénberg wrote for the organ. Though composed in 1941, it was not published until 
1947, when it appeared in the Contemporary Organ Series, edited by William Strick- 
land, and published by the H. W. Gray Company. 

During the summer of 1949, | was privileged to have several lessons with Mr. 
Schénberg at his home in Beverly Hills, California. Three lessons, in composition and 
in an analysis of the Variations, were so inspiring and stimulating! One of his special 
requests was that he hear the Variations on the organ, so | made arrangements to 
play them for him at a Los Angeles church. He was transported by car and wheel- 
chair to the church, where he heard, as he told us afterwards, the work performed for 
the first time on the organ. To my knowledge this was the last time, too, for in two 
summers he had died. Mr. Schénberg remarked that because of its difficulty he felt that 
it had not been played often in this country, although he said he had heard that some 
Eurepean organists had played it. 

Regarding the session which we had at the church, | would like to make some 
general observations. He was especially interested in clarity of performance, and this 
idea colored all his remarks to me. Regarding actual sounds, he was interested in 
having clearness and precision above everything. He did not care for a forte sound, 
except in certain dramatic, intense spots which demanded it. He especially liked the 
brilliance of the reed choruses. To the flutes and strings he was partial, saying that 
these sounds were pleasing to the ear. ““Whatever you do,” he would remind me, “choose 
a sound that is pleasing to the hearer.” 

His suggestions were unique. He was unacquainted with the organist’s terminology 
of “principals,” “reeds,” and “mixtures,” to say nothing of the “Rohrfléte,” Quinta- 
dena,” or “Scharf.” So his references had to be in terms of dynamic levels and timbre, 
rather than actual names of registers. Sometimes he would refer to sounds as “too 
smooth,” or “too harsh,” even “louder” or “softer.” Often, “more pedal,” or “more 
alto,” or “more top.” He was highly conscious of the 8’ tone, always urging the use of 
a strong basic tonal line, and preferring it to the brighter mixtures. Always, his remarks 
were of a completely musical nature, and often he would observe, almost to himself, 
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“The music is quite difficult to play.” 

One of my prized possessions is a photostatic copy of this work, in Schénberg’s 
original manuscript. The date at the beginning of the music is August 25, 1941. The 
date at the final bar of music is October 12, 1941. Remarkable that such a great work, 
28 pages, could have been written in such a short span of days! 

One of his chief aims was strict adherence to the score, especially regarding phrasing 
— all phrasing indications were to be strictly observed. In comparing the original manu- 
script with the published copy, I find that these phrasings are exact; that the published 
music appears exactly as the original, even to dynamic signatures. 

The Variations is a very difficult work — both from the point of view of actually 
playing, and from trying to make it “sound” on the instrument. It is not truly organ- 
istic, and its success depends on precise and careful playing, always on the slow side, 
rather than on fast and “muddy” playing. 

To me the work is highly rewarding musically. That might be, in part, because I 
practiced it so much on the piano (for a year, before even attempting it on the organ). 
I was therefore totally immersed in the idiom. 

It is a masterpiece from the constructional point of view. Every variation has as its 
basis the recitative. In fact, as Mr. Schénberg carefully pointed out, one can trace each 
note of the recitative in each variation. There are canons, retrogressions, inversions, 
and a complicated and well-developed fugue. This work is no tongue-in-cheek affair, 
no shallow gesture, but a highly serious work, and one demanding attention of any 
musician, organist or otherwise. 

I must say that I have never tired of this work; I have played it for nine years. 
Whenever I return to it, I come back to an old friend, and sometimes one who pictures 
a new side to his personality — some new facet which, though I might have seen, I 
did not understand. You may disagree with my remarks, you may dislike the music, or 
you may prize it — as I do. But, above all, there is one thing you cannot do; that is, 
deny the existence of a great composer, and a great work. He is not to be denied, and 
the intelligent musician realizes that he cannot pass judgment now on the musical stature 
of Arnold Schénberg. Today we are too near, too much a part of his time. Certainly 
no other composer has been so provocative or so original. Time will tell. But mean- 
while I shall still play the Variations. 
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RUSSELL HANCOCK MILES 
AN IMPORTANT BOOK — 


THE BACH FAMILY By KARL GEIRINGER 


VERY critic approaches his task with the realization that his judgment is subject 
to repudiation. This test against the eventual verdict of a reading public offers 
one of the chief allurements of book reviewing. When an author is master of his 

subject and his craft, however, his critic is deprived of this pleasurable conceit and 
finds himself reduced to the matter-of-fact role of guide. It is this situation that obtains 
in the case of The Bach Family by Karl Geiringer. This writer believes that he is 
assuming no risk when he declares this work a masterpiece. He accepts the prosaic role 
of guide to which this conclusion reduces him in exchange for the honor of being linked 
momentarily with past and contemporary greatness. Early readers will sense almost from 
the beginning that they are reading a work destined for greatness. Bach scholars 
amongst them will discover that it opens new frontiers and does some corrective sur- 
veying of well-traveled areas as well. 

The work is in large three-part form. Part One details “The Rise of the Bach 
Family and the First Great Achievements,” Part Two, the “Expansion and Culmina- 
tion” in Johann Sebastian, and Part Three, the “Last Great Achievements and Decline 
of the Bach Family.” These three parts function as exposition, development, and closing 
portion, respectively. Further, each has an Epilogue which in crisp, terse summation 
serves as a thematic coda. Finally, amongst the parts there are approximate proportions 
of length of 1-3-2. These thematic and structural features did not come into being 
fortuitously. It is inconceivable that the author would improvise his way through the 
presentation of the results of years of study and research. This volume appears to be a 
literary counterpart of a large-scale instrumental masterwork of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

* - * * * * 

There are many tender-minded musicians who secretly hope that the probing hand 
of research will never unveil the mystery of the actual place of origin of the earliest 
forebears of Johann Sebastian. As though deferring to this mystic necessity of the 
Bach cult, Mr. Geiringer confines his discussion in this area to theories and personal 
speculation. Moreover, he introduces the first musical member of the family, Veit, 
against a beautifully poetic background description of the land of Thuringia, with the 
legends and history that developed from its countryside and mountains. 

When historical footholds become a little firmer, the historian-musicologist assumes 
control and develops a chronicle of the early Bachs against the religious, social, political, 
and musical backgrounds of the times. Analyses and reviews of compositions of more 
important members of the family are interpolated at appropriate places. It is at these 
points that new frontiers are opened with analyses of newly discovered manuscripts. 

Undaunted by the ever-increasing manifestations of musical talent and the ever- 
mounting complexities of family relationships, the author assigns space to each member 
commensurate with his importance and, by means of a series of charts, reduces the Bach 
galaxy to a system. He surrenders only to the horde of Johanns. Early charts spell out 
the name. Then we find “Joh.” and, finally, “J.” which initial appears no less than 51 


times in a genealogical table in the Appendix. 
* + « * * * 
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Part Two leads into Sebastian with extensive introductory material on his more 
distantly related contemporaries. Here again analyses of hitherto inaccessible manu- 
scripts open new frontiers, and now to such an extent as to render this volume invalu- 
able to Bach scholars.* 

The material on Johann Sebastian is divided into two sections of approximately equal 
length. The first takes up the thread of the family story, the second, the analytical part 
of the overall plan. This, of course, is the climax of the volume, although it is not the 
part that contributes most to its value. The expressed purpose of The Bach Family is 
“to deal . . . with the whole family and to show specifically the tremendous artistic 
and human interrelationships between the members of the clan.” Full-length biography 
and exhaustive review of compositions not only were unnecessary to that purpose, but 
also would have hindered, if not actually defeated it. Sebastian is the climax of the 
book but not its raison d’étre. Having reached in him “the peak of creative achieve- 
ment in the family history,” the author was confronted with the unenviable task of 
building a climax with material that in essence would be familiar to many of his readers. 
Mr. Geiringer rose to the occasion. Even those who will anticipate every development 
will read phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, held by the sincerity and warmth of 
style and remembering that a new fact or a new interpretation or refutation of a gener- 
ally accepted old one may appear at any moment. 

It would be extremely difficult to summarize either the multifarious elements that 
compose the sections on Sebastian or the additions and corrections contributed therein 
to the record. By the avoidance of extraneous excursions in the first section and by 
careful selection and pruning in the second, the titan of the family is developed without 
weakening the integration so vital to the unique objective of the entire work. These self- 
imposed restrictions enable the author to compress into 176 pages an incredible amount 
of essential material. What would have become a maze in inexperienced hands is here 
organized so neatly into sharply defined categories as to enable the reader to make his 
way without befuddlement. 

Random thoughts at this particular moment bring to mind the material on symbolism 
and form. Included in the former are interesting sidelights on Bach’s application of 
numerology to musical composition and, in the latter, his use of chiastic patterns in 
works both large and small. 

x * * * * x 

Part Three follows the plan of its predecessors. In generous biographical accounts, 
it sheds much new light upon Bach’s sons and examines their works for intrinsic value 
and significance in the dying Baroque era and the rising Classic development 

At one point in the narrative, the historian seems to step down to plead a personal 
point of view. After presenting the available evidence against Magdalena’s sons and 
stepsons for their shameful neglect of her after Sebastian’s death, he seems to ration- 
alize away their guilt and urge the possibility that evidence may yet be uncovered that 
will reveal extenuating circumstances. That hope is shared universally, but in view of 
the number of sons involved, in varying degrees of expectancy of fulfillment. 





*It was the intention of the author to accompany his book by an anthology of com- 
positions by members of the Bach family. Unexpected technical difficulties prevent- 
ed this, This explains the absence in The Bach Family of information on new source 
material. The anthology comprising works by more than a dozen relatives of Johann 
Sebastian, most of them presented for the first time, is now in production and will be 
published by the Harvard University Press. 
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The following quotations are presented to emphasize the author’s conclusion that 
certain compositions of four* of Bach’s five sons deserve to be included in the last great 
achievement of the family. 

Concerning Friedemann: 
Rarely has music of equal significance been written for two instru- 
ments so severely limited in their technical possibilities. 
This double fugue shows Friedemann as one of the great writers of 
contrapuntal music in a time that was more and more leaning towards 
a homophonic style. 

Concerning J. C. Friedrich: 
He grows familiar with the style ot Mozart and Haydn and approaches 
the ideals of classical simplicity, charm and balance. 
This is clever and delicate music full of sparkle and wit in which the 
composer comes surprisingly close to the style of Haydn and Mozart. 
Mr. Geiringer would include further a son of J. Bernhardt, namely, Johann Ernst 
1722-1777), and a grandson of Sebastian’s, Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst (1759-1845). Of the 
former he states: 
Johann Ernst was one of the most talented men of the younger gen- 
eration of Bachs and he belongs to the first artists who attempted to 
distinguish between secular and sacred music, using a different ap- 
proach to each of them. 

Concerning Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst: 
This is real chamber music affording good opportunity for each of the 
six players and written in transparent and highly effective style. 

It must be pointed out that all of the above appraisals are made against a new and 
lower standard of values. It is perhaps unfortunate that the author did not explain the 
deflated value of his expression before he entered into analyses of the works of those 
who followed Sebastian. Had the penultimate paragraph of the volume been transposed 
to introduce the last section, the reader would proceed with the understanding that 
“The Last Great Achievements” were at the same time the beginnings of “The Decline 
of the Bach Family.” The following passage finally clarifiies this: 

Sebastian’s sons were by no means endowed with similar creative gifts 
. the general musical standard had somewhat declined and Eman- 
uel’s as well as Christian’s talent, though vastly inferior to that of 
their father, was sufficient to secure them leadership. 
* * * * * x 

Appended are a genealogical table, a bibliography of more than 250 entries and 
indices of persons and places, and compositions. The table is supplied with a system 
of cardinal numbers and decimals from which exact relationships can be determined. 
It extends from Veit ( ? -1619) to Paul (b. 1878), a postal official in Eisenach. The 
bibliography includes the very recent publications of Engel, Vetter, and Paumgartner, 
but the first source material published by Mitzler in 1754 is strangely omitted. 

At the outset of his Preface, the author confesses to “inevitable shortcomings of the 
work.” At the very outset of this review the work is declared a masterpiece. It must 
be borne in mind that a paucity of minor criticisms may serve to magnify by contrast 





*Since the standings of Emanuel and Christian are unquestioned, quotations concern- 
ing their works are not included in this review. 
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proportions of excellence. At once a first and magnificent attempt “to write the history 
of the whole clan from the first manifestation of musical talent in the sixteenth century 
to its last occurrence in the nineteenth,’ Mr. Geiringer’s book can be characterized 
further as epochal. Mrs. Geiringer, his helpmeet in this and previous literary efforts, 
will rise with him in the esteem of all who bend the knee at the shrine of the immortal 
Sebastian. 





The Bach Family, by Karl Geiringer, was published by the Oxford University Press. 
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GILMAN CHASE 


Music For THe Cuurcu 


CHORAL 


O Brother Man (unison) (Edwin Morris) 

Psalm 133 (satb, unaccompanied) (Edwin Morris) 

Psalm of Praise (satb with cantor, unaccompanied) (Summy) 

God Be In My Head (satb, unaccompanied) (Summy) 

A Chant Out of Doors (satbb with cantor, unaccompanied) (Summy) 


ORGAN TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Cesar Franck — Chorale (from “Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue”) (G. Schirmer) 
J. S. Bach — Two Arias (from “Passion According to St. John”) (Edwin Morris) 
1. “It Is Finished” 
2. “Consider, O My Soul” 
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W. L. SUMNER 


ARP SCHNITGER 


A CHRONOLOGICAL .LIST OF SCHNITGER ORGANS 
WITH NOTES—Continued 


87. Oxpensurc (Stapt), Saint Lamserti. In 1699-1700 repaired and new Riick- 
positiv. Again rebuilt in 1770 by Klapmeyer. In 1799 new organ of 47 stops by Courtain 
of Kramershoff. In 1825 and 1912 there were new organs by Schmid of Oldenburg (45 
and 50 stops). 

88. De-_meNnorst (OLpENBURG). The old organ was destroyed by the French in 
1679, and it was reconstructed in 1681 by Joachim Kayser of Jever. It was thoroughly 
rebuilt by Schnitger in his style in 1699. A new church was built in 1787, and the 
organ was rebuilt in a new case by Klapmeyer in 1803. There was an extensive rebuild, 
using some Schnitger ranks, in 1908 by Faber and Greve. The oak 8’ Gedakt is earlier 
than Schnitger. No information of a more recent rebuild is available. 

89. Sremnseck. Repairs in 1669. 

90. Hamsurc, Saint Gertrup. In 1699 improvements and renewals by Schnitger 
(20 stops, 2 manuals, and pedal). Burnt in 1842. 

91. GroninceN, LUTHERAN CuurcH. New one-manual organ in 1699 by Schnit- 
ger. Extended at later times by Franz Caspar Schnitger, Hinsch, and Freytag. In 1896 
new organ by Oeckelen and Zorren. 

92. Darcun (MECKLENBURG), SCHLOssKIRCHE. New organ of 22 stops, 2 man- 
uals, and pedal, in 1700. Unfortunate changes made at a later date by Bérger of 
Gehlsdorf. Little of the original work left. 

93. GronINGEN, AKADEMIE (OF Brozr) Kerk. New organ (3 manuals, 32 stops) 
in 1700 at a cost of 1,750 gulden. In 1815 the organ was transferred to the Aa-kerk in 
the same town and enlarged by Timpe. The organ now has 42 stops (including Voix 
Celeste!) and 3 manuals and pedal. 

94. Urrnuizen (HoLianp), Dutcu Rerormep Cuurcn. Repaired by John Huss 
in 1662-1663, 1667, and 1670. Further work was done on the organ by Andreas Mare 
in 1671-1679, and again by Johann Helman. In 1685 repaired by Matthias, and in 1698 
by Johann Ratje. Schnitger’s new organ dates from 1700. It had 28 stops and cost 1,600 
gulden. It has been repaired since by several builders, including Lohman and Van 
Oeckelen. It is still in good condition. 

95. Eppenporr (Hamsurc), Saint JoHaNnnis. New organ, 11 stops, 2 manuals, 
and attached pedal. New in 1870-1872 by Wolfsteller of Hamburg. 

96. Hamsurc, Dom. Improvements in 1701 with addition of Manual 16’ Trom- 
pete. The organ seems to have disappeared with the Dom in 1805. 

97 and 98. In 1701, Schnitger built 2 one-manual organs of 12 stops each for 
export to Portugal. 

99. BuxTenupe, Saint Perri. New organ in 1699-1701, 35 stops and 3 manuals. 
Destroyed by lightning in the middle of nineteenth century. Completely new organ by 
Furtwangler and Hammer. 

100. ZeLLeRFELD NEAR CLausTHAL, Saint Satvaroris. New organ of 50 stops 
and 3 manuals in 1700. In 1914 new organ of 45 stops by Furtwangler and Hammer, 


built in the old case. 
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101. HamsBurc, Saint Nicorar. Extensive repairs in 1701. The organ was 
bought in 1819 by the Hamburg organbuilder J. W. Geycke, and all trace of it is lost 
at present. 

102. Esresrucce (Autres Lanp). In 1702 new organ of 30 stops and 2 manuals. 
After some repairs a new organ was built in 1906 by Rohlfing. 

103. Bremen, Saint Martini. In 1702 or 1704, 26 stops, 2 manuals, and pedal. 
In 1834 new organ by Furtwangler and Hammer (33 stops). 

104. EsensHammM (OLpENBURG), SAINT MattHaus. New organ in 1705 (16 
stops, 2 manuals, and attached pedal). In 1870 new organ by Schmid of Oldenburg in 
original case. 

105. Accum (East Friestanp). In 1705 new organ of 2 manuals and attached 
pedal. New organ in old case by Schmid in 1914. 

106. Neuenkircnen (Nortu Ditumarscn). In 1705 new organ of 2 manuals and 
24 stops. Burnt in 1729. New organs in 1734-1738 by Klapmeyer and in 1884 by 
Johann Farber of Ténning. 

107. Macpesurc. Old organ of 1693 removed from Saint Katharinen’s to Saint 
John’s Church and repaired in 1705-1706 by Schnitger. New organ in 1796-1798 by 
Wilhelm Griineburg of Brandenburg (28 stops, 2 manuals, pedal). 

108. CHaRLoTTENBuRG, SCHLOssKAPELLE. New organ in 1705-1706, of 26 stops 
—the favorite instrument of Frederick the Great. Restored by Kemper circa 1935. Des- 
troyed in recent war. 

109. Bern, Saint Nicorar. New organ in 1706-1708 (40 stops, 3 manuals, 8 
bellows). New organ in 1845 by Buchholz of Berlin, and again in 1902 by Sauer—63 
stops. 

110. OcHsenwerper near Hampurc. In 1708 new organ of 28 stops, 2 manuals, 
pedal, and 4 bellows, built under direction of Vincent Liibeck. Its character has largely 
been lost by unintelligent rebuilds, in 1884 by Wolfsteller and later by Rother. 

111. Frenssurc, Saint Nicorar. In 1707-1709 almost new organ of 42 stops, 6 
bellows, and 2,612 pipes. Rebuilt in 1838. New organ of 67 stops in 192) by Sauer. 

112. Rastepe (O_peNBuRG). New organ in 1709, 12 stops, 2 manuals, attached 
pedal, and 3 bellows, for 285 reichthalers. After several “rebuilds” new organ in 187) 
in original case by Schmid of Oldenburg. 

113. Sneek (Hotianp), MartinskerK. In 1710 new organ of 36 stops, 3 man- 
uals, pedal, 6 bellows, repaired in 1779 by Van Dam of Leeuwarden, and in 1833 by 
Gruisen. Later additions by Van Dam. Now has only 10 stops by Schnitger. 

114. Appenausen (O_peNsBuRG). In 1710-1713 new organ of 24 stops for 450 
reichthalers. New organ in 1914 by Schmid of Oldenburg in original case. 

115. Lunsen sy THEDINGHAUSEN. In 1709-1710 very considerable improvements 
to old organ (22 stops). Many changes since by Tappe, Euler, and Schmid. Nothing 
by Schnitger remains. 

116. Pettworm (“Nortn Sea Iste”), Atte Kircue. In 1711 new organ of 24 
stops. Repairs in 1891 and later by Hansen of Flensburg. Many changes from original 
organ. 

117. Wappens (Ovpensurc). In 1712-1713 repairs to old organ for 175 reich- 
thalers. After repairs by Busch (1736), Klapmeyer (1756), and Schmid (1817-1825), a 
new organ was built by Schmid in 1882. 
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118. Lemwen (HoLvanp), LurHeran Cuurcn. In 1712 new organ of 15 stops 
and 2 manuals. In 1789 a new organ (or very considerable rebuild) by A. Wolfferts of 
Rotterdam, later repaired by Schaaffeld and Lohman, 26 stops. 

119. Hamsurc, Saint Micnaezis. In 1712-1715 new organ of 52 stops, 3 
manuals, pedal, 9 bellows, for 10,000 marks. Burnt with church in 1750. In 1761-1770 
new organ by Hildebrandt. In 1908-1910 new 5-manual Walcker organ. Church dam- 
aged but not destroyed, 1939-1945. 

120. Frankfurt ON Ober, Saint Marien. In 1715-1720 new organ of 3 man- 
uals and 45 stops. Destroyed when church tower collapsed in 1826. In 1829 new organ 
by Buchholz of Berlin. 

121. Ivzenor, Saint Laurentius. In 1715-1720 new organ of 42 stops, 3 man- 
uals. Repaired in 1735 and 1766 by J. D. Busch. Later rebuilt by Marcussen of Apen- 
rade. In 1905 new organ by Sauer, in the old case. 

122. RenpspurGc, Curistkircne. In 1716 new organ for 1,600 reichthalers. In 
1879 rebuild by Marcussen. 

123. Kier, Horkapetce. Small organ; disappeared many years ago. 

124. Hamsurc. Chamber organ for Herr Koppesohn; later sold to Pesthofkirche. 

125. Leeuwarpen (Hoiianp), LutHeran Cuurcn. A small organ rebuilt by 
Schnitger’s sons. Replaced by a new Furtwangler and Hammer organ. 

126. Frerwerp or Verwent (HoLLanp). New organ, 26 stops, 2 manuals, pedal. 
What happened to this organ is not known. 

127. LANGENWEDDINGEN NEAR Macpesurc. New organ. 

128. Ensum (HoLianp). Small organ. 

129, 130, 131. Three chamber organs for Bremen. No trace remains. 

132. Hampurc. Chamber organ for Frau Fittsche, 4 stops—8’ Gedackt, 4’ Fléte, 
2’ Oct 

1; 
134. Irzenor. Chamber organ for a town official. 


re, 1’ Octave. Was last heard of in 1868—probably in private hands. 
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Harkstepe (HoLtLanp). Chamber organ for Mr. Piccardt. 
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135. Spain. A small organ. 

136. Macpesurc-Neustapt. Small organ for convent. 

137. Essen, Saint Jonannis. New organ of 24 stops, 2 manuals, pedal. 

138. BremMeRvORDE NEAR Stave. Organ of 24 stops, 2 manuals, and pedal. 
Both specification and case changed in 1902. 

139. VorvenHove (Hoiianp), Saint NicocaskerK. Organ of 2 manuals with 
attached pedal. A small amount of Schnitger work remains. 

140. Dornum (Ostrriestanp). Organ of 3 manuals. Probably much of Schnit- 
ger work remains. 

141. Mariennare (OsrrriesLanp). Probably remains of Schnitger organ still 
in use. 

142. Weener (OstrriesLanp). An organ in the style of Schnitger. 

143. .Loxsrepr NEAR GEESTEMUNDE. An organ in Schnitger style repaired in 
1800 by Witzmann of Bremen, 20 stops, 2 manuals, and pedal. 

I cannot claim that these notes are up to date, as it has been impossible to visit all 
these places since the war. 

Schnitger’s sons and workmen produced organs which were so near his in every 
way that it is difficult to distinguish them with certainty. Organ cases of his type some- 
times turn up unexpectedly in North Europe. On the whole, the fate of the Schniiger 
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organs makes a sorry tale. They have fared much worse than those of Silbermann, of 
which most are still extant. The northern organs have suffered by wars, conflagrations, 
buildings falling into decay, and lightning; but the destruction from all these causes put 
together does not add up to that caused by vandalism, a manifestation of prosperity 
and ignorance, which during the last century believed that the hypertrophied, “romantic,” 
factory-made organ was better. No attempt was made to seek the real music latent in 
the old organs. Poverty, obscurity, and neglect were often the causes of salvation for 
some of the old instruments which, at any rate, were allowed to remain in situ until a 
scholar and lover of the old art discovered the inherent beauties of an old instrument. 

Today, it is difficult to know what is the pure milk of the Schnitger word. It is a pre- 
cious gospel and worthy of any scholarship which can help to reveal its truths. The writer 
can only give his opinion for what it is worth. Unhappily, the Arp Schnitger organs 
that are best known through gramophone recordings are not typical of him. The Stein- 
kirchen organ, even before its rebuild, was much louder in proportion to the church 
than any other of his organs. It now reveals much of the personality of Von Beckerath, 
who rebuilt it. Dr. M. A. Vente says, “It is a Von Beckerath organ.” The Cappel organ 
has already been discussed: it is more of a Renaissance than a Baroque organ. But it is 
a precious survival. The Saint Jakobi, Hamburg, organ was so modified in the nineteenth 
century that not much of Schnitger’s exact tonality remains, in spite of Kemper’s good 
work. No doubt much more can be made of it when it is placed on a gallery in the 
west end of the rebuilt nave—a state of affairs which one hopes will not. be delayed 
many years. 

It may be that Schnitger is heard at his best in the work of his family at Zwolle 
and at Alkmaar. A few days before completing this series of articles the writer was 
able to examine the Zwolle pipework, both in the organ and in Mr. Flentrop’s factory 
at Zaandam. There can be no doubt that not only is it in the true Schnitger style but 
it has been well preserved and has been faithfully restored by Mr. Flentrop. (Both 
organs probably contain some pipes of a date earlier than Schnitger.) 

Mr. Piet Kee, the brilliant and artistic organist of the Great Church at Alkmaar, 
has made a series of gramophone records (H.M.V.) which give an excellent impression 
of the bright, clear, Schnitger tone; but the Church—an enormous building—is much 
larger than those in which most of the Schnitger organs are found, and it has a longer 
period of reverberation. | had the same feeling that here was Schnitger tone par excel- 
lence when I played the organ myself. The tone was brilliant but not tiring. Everything 
was unforced; there was no exaggeration even of initiation transients. The music of 
Bach, Buxtehude, and the other old masters fitted it perfectly. Nevertheless, I thought it 
was a pity that the incomplete 32’ rank on the pedals had been disconnected, apparently 
because it could not be made playable by tracker action. 


ERRATA: 
Volume 5, number 2, page 39, line 27, for “a twelfth” read “a twelfth of a twelfth.” 





Volume 5, number 3, page 31, paragraph 8, for “Stammer” read “Hammer.” 
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. GEOFFREY B. PAYZANT 
THE PRESBYTERIAN ORGAN II 


N the year 1807, St. Andrew’s Church in Glasgow held divine service on an August 
Sabbath with a pipe organ accompanying the psalm singing. This was the first time 
in the whole history of the Established Church of Scotland that an organ had been 

so used. The wrath and embarrassment of authorities, both civil and ecclesiastical, were 
sufficient to assure that the organ was not used again at St. Andrew’s. But there fol- 
lowed half a century of debate over what became generally known as “the organ 
question.” Presbyterians in Scotland and overseas can still be found who hold the organ 
in grave suspicion. 

We do ourselves no harm by reviewing the major arguments brought forward, if 
only to remind ourselves that there are faults in our worship traceable to our compla- 
cent acceptance of the organ and of what it is and does. In some churches the organ 
is a badge of status, as is the automobile in some families. If the church down the street 
has a four-manual instrument with chimes and a 27-inch enclosed solo tuba, we will 
have a five-manual running to chimes, harp, tuba, and a mighty bombardissimophone 
sounding 128-foot pitch on bottom pedal C. Our thoughtless use and acceptance of the 
organ is a position no less ridiculous than that which brands it as “the beast of Baal.” 

The year 1808 was the most active for the publication of letters and pamphlets 
taking sides over the St. Andrew’s organ scandal. | draw from the published statements 
of four of the ablest controversialists involved. 

Opposed to the use of the organ in church services, and arguing its unlawfulness 
on all counts, were Rev. James Begg of New Monkland, and a Rev. Dr. Porteous of 
Glasgow. Porteous had been chairman of a committee delegated in the previous year 
to deal on behalf of the Presbytery with a minority group from St. Andrew’s. This 
group had proposed to defy the official ruling against the organ, and Porteous had op- 
portunities to sharpen his wits on them before committing himself to print. 

Favoring the organ were Rev. William Ritchie, D.D., whom we have already met 
as minister at St. Andrew’s, and an anonymous writer (here simply called X for con- 
venience) whom I suspect to have been Rev. William Anderson, D.D., of John Street 
Relief Church in Glasgow. In 1829, Anderson wrote over his own name a pamphlet 
conclusively in favor of organs in the same style of discourse to be found in 1808 docu- 
ments. Being a minister not of the Established Church, he perhaps felt that his earlier 
publication would possess more weight if this fact were concealed along with his name. 

For present purposes the arguments can best be surveyed under headings suggest- 


ing the main types or sources of evidence. 


Op TresTaMENT AUTHORITY 
It was apparently in the air that since the Old Testament Hebrews used instru- 
mental music in their worship, and since much of our ceremonial stems from theirs, the 
Old Testament implicitly authorizes our use of organs. This argument is not proposed 
in print, but Rev. James Begg refutes it in the opening paragraphs of a pamphlet 
having this formidable title: 
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A Treatise on the Use of Organs and Other instruments of 

Music, in the Worship of God; in which It is inquired, whether 

Instrumental Music be authorized by God, in the Worship of the 

New Testament Church, and by the Constitution and Laws of the 

Established Church of Scotland 

Begg points out that there was a difference between the synagogue and the Temple. 
The Temple was the Christ of the Jews; in it were made sacrifices accompanied with 
song and instrumental music. The Old Testament Dispensation was in favor of instru- 


mental music as in keeping with the need for “much external pomp and figure” appro- 
priate to an infant church. This was “to prepare for the more luminous and perfect 
worship of gospel times, when the true worshippers should worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth.” 

The Gospel of Christ in its turn replaces the Temple, and in disposing of the 
Temple, is thought by Begg to have disposed also of all instrumental music in worship. 
Do we not find it “reasonable to conclude, that instrumental music, which was specially 
connected with that figurative service, is also abolished with it?” 


New TestaMeENtT AUTHORITY 
There is no direct New Testament prohibition of the use of instruments in worship, 
but Begg finds several passages capable of being intrepreted in support of his view, 
notably Hebrews ix: 1 and 11. These passages imply that God is to be praised not on 
man-made instruments, but with the God-given voice. In a telling comparison between 
the Old and New Testament Dispensations, Begg says the following: 

The giving of the law was announced by the sound of a trumpet, 

waxing louder and louder (Exodus xix:19); but the united songs of 

the angelic hosts celebrated the birth of the Messiah (Luke ii: 13, 14). 


THe Cuurcu, BEFORE REFORM 

In a heavyhanded way, Begg says that organs first came into the church “in times 
of Popish darkness and superstition and in proportion as ignorance and idolatry pre- 
vailed, the use of organs became more frequent in churches.” 

This identification of organs with idolatry is on the mind of Rev. Robert S. 
Candlish, D.D., minister of Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh. As late as 1856, he 
writes: 

I am persuaded that if the Organ be admitted, there is no barrier, 
in principle, against the sacerdotal system in all its fulness—against 
the substitution again, in our whole religion, of the formal for the 
spiritual, the symbolic for the real. 

Begg quotes with approval Thomas Aquinas: “Our church does not use musical 
instruments, as harps and psalteries, to praise God withal, that she may not seem to 
Judaize.” He further quotes Cardinal Cajetan, who was papal legate to Germany in 
Luther’s time: “The church did not use organs in Thomas Aquinas’ time, and even to 
this day the church of Rome does not use them in the presence of the Pope.” 

Dr. Porteous quotes Aquinas in the same words as above, but carries the quotation 
along to its pertinent conclusion: “Nor ought a pipe, nor any other artificial such as 
Organ or Harp, or the like, be brought into use in the Christian Church, but only 
those things which shall make the hearers better men. For by Musical Instruments the 
mind is more directed te amusement than to the forming of a good internal disposition.” 
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Here is a further selection of the authorities quoted by Porteous: 

Justin Martyr: Plain singing is not childish, but only the singing 
with lifeless Organs, with dancing and cymbals &c. Whence the use 
of such instruments and other things fit for children, is !aid aside; and 
plain singing only retained. 

St. John Chrysostom: But now, instead of organs, Christians use 


the body to praise God. 


Tue RerorMep CuurcH 

In the writings of Reformation scholars and clergy, Porteous finds arguments 
against the organ, some of them to us quite unexpected. For example, he rightly de- 
scribes Erasmus as “a friend of Reformation,” and quotes him as follows: 

We have brought a cumbersome and theatrical music into our 
Churches, such a confused and disorderly chattering of some words, 
as I think was never heard in any of the Grecian or Roman theatres. 
The Church rings with the noise of Trumpets, Pipes, and Dulcimers, 
and human voices strive to bear their part with them. Men run to 
Church as to a Theatre, to have their ears tickled. And for this end, 
Organ-makers are hired with great salaries, and a company of boys 
who waste all their time in learning these whining tunes. 

Porteous also quotes Calvin: 

Instrumental Music is not fitter to be adopted into the Public 
Worship of the Christian Church, than the incense, the candlesticks, 
and the other shadows of the Mosaic Law. 

And the Anglican Homily “Of the Place and Time of Prayer”: 

We ought greatly to rejoice and give God thanks that our 
Churches are delivered out of all those things (Piping, Singing, 
Chaunting, and playing upon the Organs) which displeased God so 
sore, and filthily defile his holy house and his place of Prayer. 

Plainly, Dr. Porteous’ authorities do not represent the enduring opinion of their 
respective churches. But these quotations are illuminating in their own right, and here 
display the thoroughness with which the controversy in 1808 was conducted. 

Both X and Ritchie argue in favor of organs from reformed church practice on the 
continent and in the British Isles. X makes this breathless statement, speaking on the 
state of Presbyterian law regarding organs: 

from the silence of Knox; from the acts of Assembly, 1566; 
from the preambles to the Confession of Faith, and the Directory 
for Public Worship; from the letter of the commissioners to the 
General Assembly, 20th May, 1644, and their answer thereto, in 
4th June, 1644; from the acts of Security and Innovation themselves; 
which last, it is evident, was not made against organs, but against 
innovations, . . 

Here X has given an exhaustive list of the constitutional documents of the church, 
and says, quite rightly, that not one word prohibiting organs is to be found in them. 
Not organs, but innovations are forbidden, and since organs had been used in Scotland 
before the Reformation, they did not constitute an innovation and are therefore lawful 


aids to worship. 
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But John Knox himself was not opposed to innovations, and it is curious that 

neither X nor any other defender of the organ quoted him: 
Not that we think that one policy, and one order in ceremonies 

can be appointed for all ages, times and places; for as ceremonies, 

such as men have devised, are but temporal, so may and ought they 

to be changed, when they rather foster superstition than that 

they edify the kirk using the same. 

The fact is, of course, that the matter of the use of organs apparently did 
‘mot come up for discussion in any of the assemblies in which Presbyterian law and 
doctrine were first formulated, and the problem is simply to discover, if possible, what 
the Westminster Divines presupposed and would have said on the matter if it had 
arisen. 

Ritchie’s argument is calmer and historically more sound. Speaking of the com- 
plete destruction of organs in the Scottish Reformation, he says: 

. . . but those were times of fierce and furious war against the 
Church of England. An invading army who have no antipathy to 
hedges, and villages, and cornfields, yet, while they are advancing to 
battle, may level cruelly with the ground every obstacle that impedes 
their progress to victory. The enemy which our Divines of that age 
had chiefly at heart to subdue, was not the helpless, harmless Organ, 
but the hierarchy and Service-Book of our Sister Kingdom. 

Organs were no more a matter of offense in the main course of the struggle for 
freedom from episcopal domination than are the hedges and fields laid waste by an army 
on its way to battle. That prejudice which associates organs with the tyranny of bishops 
is in this way historically wrong. It is without significance in contexts of doctrine and 
law, and is therefore a matter for consideration in terms of the practical requirements 
of individual congregations—or so we are left to conclude from Ritchie’s interpretation. 

Tue Pitrcu Pipe 

In a letter to the Lord Provost, X gives the best available statement of a delightful 
argument in favor of organs, that based upon the use of a pitch pipe by many precentors 
to establish the key in “lining out” psalm tunes. The lawyer Reddie, incidentally, 
describes this argument as “beneath notice.” X is here rhetorically addressing Dr. 
Porteous for the enlightenment of the Lord Provost: 

Have you not recognized the principle of utility in instrumental 
music, by introducing a pitch-pipe into your congregation? Its few 
notes, you certainly think, “tend to edification,” or you would not 
permit them to be sounded.—Now, Sir, where in the eye of reason, is 
the innocency of a few notes, from a pitch-pipe, and the criminality of 
a few thousand, from an organ.—A lie may be aggravated by frequent 
repetitions; but a single falsehood is still a crime—and if a million of 
notes, from a musical instrument, possess in them inherent qualities of 
profanity, in the house of God, one note must possess it in the same 
quality of profanity. 

So the arguments ran during the year following the St. Andrew’s scandal. Ritchie 
was silenced with an appointment to the chair in divinity at the University of Edin- 
burgh. In a Glasgow newspaper a caricature appeared, showing him rigged out as an 
itinerant barrel-organ grinder, singing “I'll gang nae mair to yon toun.” 
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By 1856, perhaps a dozen nonestablished churches in Scotland had organs, and 
the issue flared up once more in that year, never to be officially settled. Claremont 
United Presbyterian Church in Glasgow bought an organ at this time, and the minister, 
Rev. Alexander MacEwan, petitioned the Synod to approve it. The official reply de- 
scribed the organ as a threat to the peace of the church, commanded MacEwan to re- 
move it, and instructed him to devote his energies to the improvement of vocal psalmody. 

This same year, 1856, is important for the coming into being of a monthly journal 
on Presbyterian church music called The Psalmodist. It did not survive to the end of 
the same year, and in 1873 another and similar journal started up with the same name, 
and with the same destiny. 

In the January and March numbers of the 1856 series are to be found anonymous 
articles entitled “The Presbyterian Organ,” from which these present articles take their 
name. On the construction of the Presbyterian organ, the author says: 

The church organ is said to have been invented in the seventh 
century; but even on the supposition that, so far back as the antedilu- 
vian period, Jubal constructed instruments of the kind for the use of 
his musical family (Gen. iv:21), the instrument which we designate 
the Presbyterian Organ can boast of greater antiquity, as it dates from 
the creation of Adam. But the value of this noble instrument does not 
depend upon its antiquity, neither is the beauty of its tone attribut- 
able to the mellowing influence of age. Its origin is divine. The church 
organ is the work of man; the human voice is the creation of God. 

Here are echoes of Begg’s passages from Hebrews, quoted above. Much comparison 
between God’s and man’s organ follows concerning design and construction. We learn 
that the lungs are the bellows, the chest is the sounding board, the trachea is the wind 
conductor, the larynx is a reed, the mouth is all the stops, of the Presbyterian organ. 
“We have as yet got only one pipe; and a noble pipe it is! What then must be the 
grandeur of the whole instrument with a thousand pipes, each one regulated by an 
intelligent being, and sending forth in solemn tones the sound of praise to that Being 
who hath wrought it so curiously and formed it so wisely! Alas! Alas! our analogy 
ceases, and the inanimate carcass of pipes, blown, it may be, by an idiot boy, puts-the 
immortal and intelligent rival to the blush; and the united efforts of a Christian con- 
gregation are far eclipsed by the fingers of a secular organist.” 

It was not 20 years later that the argument took the form, Does the organ help or 
hinder congregational singing? On this there is to this day much to be said on both 
sides. But the argument was simpler in 1856: Will we praise God with the human voice 
or with instruments? The two terms were thought to be mutually exclusive to all pur- 
poses. In 1808, William Ritchie had already stated the exact reverse of the position 
taken by the author of “The Presbyterian Organ” on the issue in this form: 

And there is not an abuse of which Organs are susceptible, nor 
an objection to which they are liable, nor an improper influence which 
they may be supposed likely to produce, which may not, in an equal 
degree, be ascribed to a band of human singers; which is literally an 
Organ, composed of the throats of mortal agents, converting them- 
selves for hire into pipes and whistles. 

It may well be that the earnest and ponderous style of debate was no longer pos- 
sible after the publication of a reply to “The Presbyterian Organ” to be given in its en- 
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tirety as a conclusion here. Over the initials “F.M.W.” appeared in the pages of The 
Psalmodist this lighthearted satire. 
Dust IN THE Pipes OF THE PRESBYTERIAN ORGAN 

The noblest of instruments is liable to abuse, just as is the most 
perfect system of government. While musical reform advances as fast 
—a good deal faster, indeed, than administrative reform,—we trust 
we shall not be considered impertinent if we indicate a few points 
which have not shared the general improvement. One of the common- 
est is what may be termed dust in the pipes. 

Nearly three centuries ago there was discovered a weed, which 
gave a tone,—if not to the character of the age, at least to its psalm- 
ody. Speedily finding its way, in a powdered state, into the nostrils 
of the “sweet singers of Israel”, the subtle dust imparted a peculiar 
quality to their vocalism; and we suspect, by producing an accumula- 
tion of vegetable material in the brain, rendered them incapable of 
distinguishing harmony from discord. It is singular, that the author 
of the articles on “The Presbyterian Organ”, while describing the anat- 
omy of the throat, should have omitted all mention of the nose, seeing 
what an important part that organ has played in the psalmody of 
our country. So predominant, indeed, at one time was the nasal 
“twang”, that the last spark of harmony was nearly snuffed out, when 
King James fulminated forth his tremendous ‘ 
tobabcco” [sic]. This denunciation must have terrified His Majesty’s 
smoking and snuffing subjects nearly out of their wits; and we should 
fancy that the singing in the chapel-royal, at least, was for a time un- 
affected by the influence of the noxious weed. All honour to King 
Jamie for his “Counterblast”. 


‘counterblast against 


Happily, in our own age, the general diffusion of musical taste, 
and the exertions of the advocates of a reform in psalmody, have done 
much to lessen the evil of which we complain. Occasionally, how- 
ever, we happen, on visiting churches in the country, to hear a pre- 
centor with a head full of snuff and of emptiness (pardon the expres- 
sion) grunt forth one of our fine old tunes in a truly nasal style. In 
the choice of a precentor for a congregation, we would have it an 
indispensable requisite that the candidate’s pipes be warranted free 
from dust. 

Whether this article was a contributing cause or not, there is no record of effective 
official action following its publication, while one by one congregations simply went 
ahead on their own, purchasing and installing organs. It seems that Presbyteries and 
Synods dared no longer intervene, for fear of anger, or derision, or both. 
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ARTHUR HOWES 
AMATEURISM 


T the midwinter conclave of the American Guild of Organists in Philadelphia 
the final banquet was addressed by Mr. Henry S. Drinker, a Philadelphia 
lawyer who is clearly entitled to be called an informed music lover. The general 

purpose of his address was to commend amateurism and amateurs in music. All perform- 
ing artists, teachers, and professional musicians can heartily agree and hope for an 
increase in the kind of amateurism that will produce larger audiences and more elevated 
taste for professional concerts. 

It has been Mr. Drinker’s practice for some years to entertain friends at his home 
by singing and playing great works of choral music. He has also prepared English 
editions of many of these works for the use of his friends and similar groups elsewhere. 
At these informal music parties there is no attempt to work up a perfect performance. 
Each piece is sung through once or twice, or just often enough for all to acquire some 
familiarity with it. It is easy to believe that Mr. Drinker’s friends derive much pleasure 
and inspiration from this activity. 

In the latter respect we think that Mr. Drinker’s approach to amateurism is excel- 
lent and should be imitated elsewhere, because he never attempts any public concerts 
and discourages other amateurs from doing so. He prefers to leave the field of public 
performance entirely to professionals, which is as it should be. 

We know of other places in which musical amateurism has flourished for a few 
seasons and then failed because its devotees felt that public concerts were essential, and 
declining public interest finally induced the abandonment of the program. In a small 
New England town centered around an educational institution a corps of militant ama- 
teurs followed this course, to the detriment of musical life there. They presented as many 
public concerts as possible, and organized the town in support of their activities. They 
even formed a volunteer community orchestra (with a few professionals occupying key 
positions) and charged admission for their public concerts. Audience interest usually 
centered upon the lady tympanist whose gown gave some promise of being not quite 
adequate when she leaned over her kettles. Painfully out-of-tune playing and other 
defects made the concerts excruciating experiences for all but the performers, and drove 
the townspeople away from “long-haired” music forever. 

During the years when these overzealous amateurs held forth almost no other 
concerts were heard in the community. Many bought tickets, because they felt obliged 
to support the “worthwhile” “cultural” efforts of their friends, but did not attend the 
concerts. Although this amateur program collapsed because of its woeful inadequacy, as 
was inevitable, the ill effects of these misguided efforts still persist. It is difficult, many 
years later, to sell tickets and attract an audience for even the very finest professional 
concerts in the area. People are not interested in concerts, and all musical development 
there has been greatly retarded. Among the well-informed there is a prevalent feeling 
that music presented locally is not likely to be of the finest quality, even though the 
artists may be successful and well known elsewhere. This kind of amateurism is detri- 
mental to the musical life of any community and of the entire music profession. 

Mr. Drinker’s amateurs, however, do not invade the concert stage. It is to be as- 
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sumed that the acquaintance with great music which they develop under his auspices 
induces them to attend more first-class concerts, and develops their taste for the finest 
music. There is every reason to suppose that this is true, but a curious exception to this 
supposition is the well-known reluctance on the part of church choir members to attend 
concerts. With them the regular attendance at choir rehearsal one night each week may 
make it difficult to give any more time to music. Or is it possible that the do-it-yourself 
psychology lessens one’s interest in and enjoyment of performances by others? 

While we find ourselves in accord with nearly all of Mr. Drinker’s expressed views, 
he did include as one of his arguments in support of amateurism an idea which we find 
unacceptable. Citing the governmental requirement of civilian secretaries of army, navy, 
defense, et cetera, which thus subjects professional admirals and generals to amateur 
supervision, he seemed to feel that professional musicians should likewise be subject to 
the direction of amateurs, and that musical projects should be managed from 
the standpoint of the amateur. While it is generally true that all professional activities 
must earn the approval of the community in which they are conducted, and that most 
people in any community will inevitably be amateurs or less than amateurs with respect 
to any field of specialization, it is nevertheless also true that no professional who is an 
expert in his field can conscientiously submit to supervisory authority on the part of 
anyone else who is less well informed than he is. It would be unreasonable for a phy- 
sician to have to accept a patient’s dictation as to the medicine to be prescribed. 
It would be unreasonable in like degree for an amateur musician to dictate to a pro- 
fessional. The ultimate truth is that both the doctor and the musician must by reason 
of their own choices and performance win the approval of the community, but this ap- 
proval ought not to carry with it any presumption of dictatorship. Even a Philadelphia 
lawyer must find himself in a similar position! It seems to me that the late George Ber- 
nard shaw in one of his articles written for The World in 1893 penetrated more deeply 
into this matter than Mr. Drinker has done. In the following quotation Shaw is actually 
urging the use of orchestras in church, but his incidental comments are of especial 
interest. 

Unfortunately, most churches are provided with nothing better in the way 

of instrumental music than a huge machine called an organ, which, though 

capable of great things in the hands of a {first-rate player dealing with solo 

music specially written for it, it is in many ways highly objectionable for ac- 
companying choral music, and a quite atrocious substitute for orchestral ac- 
companiment. The manipulator of this mechanica! monster is generally selected 

by a sort of open competition, one applicant after another playing before a 

few gentlemen who bring a trained judgment of horses, crops, groceries, or dry 

goods to the assistance of clergyman, who may perhaps know the difference 

between the Greek Beta and B flat, or perhaps may not. Every organist will tell 

you stories of the games he has had with these tribunals, and of the ingenious 

dodges, wholly irrelevant to his musical fitness, with which he has borne off 

appointments from less adroit competitors. Once accepted, an organist is un- 
derpaid; his authority in directing the services is jealously limited by the clergy- 

man; and he is relegated to a social status intermediate between that of a 

gentleman and an organ blower or grave digger. Clearly, then, a church which 

has only an organ in the hands of an organist of no more than ordinary force 

of character will do little or nothing for music, and will presumably do less for 
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the Church (as distinguished from the church) than it might if its services 


were musically decent. 


* . . * * * * 


I have hardly ever heard a service at a country church without wondering 
at the extraordinary irreverence of the musical arrangements . . . the gabbling 
and bawling of the boys in the psalms, the halfhearted droning of the congre- 
gation in the hymns, and the trumpery string of modulations and tunes played 
by the organist, with perhaps a flight into comparative classicism with a num- 
ber from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, the Cujus animam from Rossini’s Stabat, or 
the March from Le Prophéte, to play the people out. When there is anything 
better than that, you always find, either that the incumbent (not the organist) 
is a musical enthusiast, or else that there are several churches in the neighbor- 
hood which compete happily with the parish church for worshippers. Deplorable 
as this state of things is, and deeply corrupted as the ears of most English 
people become by their being trained from youth up to listen patiently to bad 
music once a week, it is not easy to see where the remedy is to come from so 
long as no musical qualification is expected from those who have the supreme 
control of a service that is half music. This is hardly to be wondered at in view 
of the fact that many bishops will ordain men who, though they can satisfy 
the chaplain of their ability, under stress of preparation, to blunder through the 
gospels in Greek, cannot read a chapter of the Bible aloud in English intelligi- 
bly. And indeed I do not pretend that the Church could fill its pulpits if its 
ministry were to be made musical as well as spiritual. The artistic part of the 
service should be placed under the separate control of a capable artist, just as 
the heating arrangements are placed in the hands of a capable plumber. But 
since only those few clergymen who are themselves artists can recognize or 
even understand this, present circumstances offer no chance of the emancipa- 
tion of the organist from the despotism of the rector. The organist is, and will 
always be, a slave. 

. * ¥ * * * * 

But if there were an orchestra in the church the organist would have to 
be a conductor, capable of inspiring some degree of confidence in a whole 
band; and the most inveterately obtrusive incumbent could no longer make 
him feel that he might be replaced by any person who knew enough about the 
organ to strum through a service, pending whose appointment one of the young 
ladies from the rectory could keep things going for a week or two. Besides, the 
artistic conscience of a band is a stronger resisting force than that of an in- 
dividual organist. It is always easier to say “we object” than “I object.” 

As a first step in reconciling public opinion to parish orchestras, let every- 
one of musical pretensions do his or her best to discredit the notion that the 
organ is a specially sacred kind of music machine. It is, as a matter of fact, 
quite the reverse; for I doubt if there is any instrument which so frequently 
and irresistibly provokes the player to profanity. Indeed, organists are far 
from being the majestic and self-contained men their office might lead out- 
siders to expect. 

While the last sentence is undoubtedly as true as ever today, church musicians are 
more highly respected now than they evidently were in Shaw’s lifetime. Early in my 
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own career | was given a position in a church of which the minister stated at the outset 
of our working together that his policy was to respect the opinion of an expert, and 
that as a professional I was to exercise independent discretion, in cooperation with him. 
Although he did not always hold strictly to this policy in the ten vears of our association, 
it nevertheless was the underlying premise on which his attitude was based, and I am 
convinced it is the only right one. Later on another minister with whom I served left me 
to my own devices so entirely that I sometimes wished for a closer contact with him 
and more information upon which to base my appraisal of the general acceptance of 
my program. However, I would not willingly have exchanged that situation for one in 
which I was closely supervised! It seems to me that no professional church musician who 
believes in and upholds high musical standards should be required to accept dictation 


from any musical amateur, whether minister or layman. 
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HE resumption of wandering on ecclesiastical highways and byways has brought 
the strongest confirmation of our earlier judgment; the weakest and poorest part 
of most organists’ performance is the playing of hymns. Some organists make 

it difficult or impossible to sing with them because of ill-chosen tempi, unnecessary, 
erratic changes of tempo, failure to articulate repeated notes, and a general absence of 
rhythmic vitality and phrasing that enlivens the music and at the same time defers 
to the nature and requirements of the human voice. If all organists could sit in con- 
gregations occasionally and try to sing the hymns, they would quickly learn these re- 
quirements. They also would learn the advantages of rhythmic playing at a steady tempo, 
and the disadvantages of superlegato playing, with interpretive “dramatic” ritards, et 
cetera. The latter are deliberately planned by some organists, and always seem slightly 
ridiculous from the congregation’s point of view. But apparently most organists are 
unaware of their departures from a fixed beat. The congregation, on the other hand, 
can easily recognize each deviation, if they are singing. The human voice is the best 
metronome, and it apparently is much easier to sing a melody in strict time than to play 
four parts on manuals and pedals in strict time! When there is hearty singing, a sense 
of rhythm in each individual will impel him to sing on in a steady rhythm, unless the 
organist himself puts on the brakes and drags his feet with heavyhanded legato, elimina- 
tion o¢ accent, and unnecessary ritards. We will say nothing in this article about the 
sheer ugliness of sounds frequently heard in hymn accompaniment, produced by bat- 
teries of heavy diapasons, tubas, and cornopeans. In short, deadly organ accompaniment 
is likely to kill all incentive to sing hymns. The human spirit cannot soar on wings of 
song with the weight of a somnolent elephant bearing down upon it. 

“Live” hymn playing does not necessarily mean fast tempi. In fact, one of the 
commonest mistakes we have heard is that of playing the introduction at too fast a 
tempo, with the congregation naturally beginning the first verse at a slower, more prac- 
ticable tempo. Large groups of people tend to move slowly, in singing as in any other 
movement, especially if many of them are middle aged or elderly. It is impossible to get 
them to sing as fast as a smaller group, or one consisting exclusively of young people, 
might be expected to sing. But whatever the carefully chosen tempo is to be, the tune 
should be played over at exactly that tempo, without any deviation or ritard, thus making 
everyone feel the musical pulse, and preparing them to sing with it. Begin and continue 
each verse at this same pace, with clear articulation and accent. 

The organist must not only accompany the congregation in hymns, but he must 
also lead them. It is in this function that shortcomines are so evident and widely 
prevalent. 

Further generalization based upon recent observation may be surprising to well- 
informed, progressive-minded readers of the Orcan INstrrure Quarterty. We have 
heard much evidence of the persistence of several curious anachronisms. 

During the decadent period organs and organists were even further apart from the 
main course of musical life and development than at present. Many of the nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century composers and musicians ignored the organ entirely. Even Brahms, 
who was inspired by the examination of the score of Bach’s Great Eighteen Chorale 








Preludes to compose his superb Eleven Chorale Preludes, did not know enough about the 
organ to write perfectly for it, so that slight revisions and alterations of his text are 
necessary and customary in performance. 

As the gradual increase in fundamental tone (excessive 8’ with loud fundamental) 
made the organ over into an unwieldy monster, organists themselves, in their constantly 
increasing isolation from the world of music, evolved a few monstrous ideas of their 
own. 

One of them was that there should be no repeated notes in organ music. This 
unique conception is unknown in any other area of music, and it played a significant 
role in the slow death by strangulation of interest in organ music. Why should there 
be no repeated notes in organ music? They are common to all other media; why should 
they be arbitrarily eliminated from organ music? It would be equally justifiable to ar- 
bitrarily banish the notes C and G from our use. Of course, we have heard the specious 
argument that “organ music sounds too jerky” if repeated notes are all articulated and 
struck again. It does not sound so if the organist knows how to do it rhythmically. 
Contrarily, organ music sounds lifeless without repeated notes. An organist should be 
able to exactly control the duration of every note, repeated or otherwise. He can learn to 
abbreviate repeated notes by a recognizable rhythmic fraction of their total length, such 
as one-half or one-quarter. This separation of repeated notes will add life to the music. 
Organ tone is passive at the moment of its beginning, being relatively free of attack 
sounds such as are common to most instruments. Because of this speech characteristic 
even a strong progression (either melodic or harmonic) is weaker when played on an 
organ than when played on a harpsichord or a piano, or by a string quartet or a brass 
choir. This makes it imperative that the rhythmic impulse of repeated notes should be 
emphasized in organ music by rhythmic articulation. 

This is especially true in hymn playing, wherein every effort should be made to 
invite and control vocal participation by means of a strongly felt musical pulse. This 
may be achieved by employing the same principles of phrasing as are applicable to prel- 
udes and fugues, and all other organ music. Except at times when a strong general ac- 
cent is required (effected by shortening all the notes of the preceding chord), repeated 
notes should be well detached, and moving notes legato. This polyphonic phrasing not 
only contributes to the rhythmic vitality but also brings out the interesting lines of the 
lower parts, as some notes are held when others are released. 

In some acoustical situations it is necessary occasionally, or perhaps even constantly, 
to slightly detach every note, so that all are given a separate attack. A brass band 
usually plays with a slight interval of silence just before each new note; this phrasing is 
effective in hymn playing. 

The only exception to the rule of repeated notes is applicable to inner and lower 
parts of hymn tunes when repeated notes occur between the beats, as in dotted-note 
figures or in 6/8 time. The most important purpose, in order to promote good singing, 
is to emphasize the beat so that it can be heard and felt above and through the sound 
of presumably loud singing. We do not want to emphasize notes occurring between the 
beats. For this reason we are perhaps justified in (1) omitting such a note altogether 
if it is to be repeated again on the following beat, or (2) holding it through the time of 
the entire beat so that it moves onward in legato to the next (different) note. An 
example of the efficacy of this treatment of repeated notes may be found in the well- 
known 6/8 tune, “It Came upon the Midnight Clear.” 
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Summing up: A change of pitch, in one or more voices, produces a strong progres- 
sion, especially when there is conjunct motion in the parts. Hence, it may be played 
legato. A reiteration of the same pitch, in any or all voices, produces no contrast and is 
weak. It, therefore, must be given special emphasis by means of rhythmic nonlegato. 

In approximately 1875, if not earlier, the great French school of organists began 
teaching rhythmic separation of repeated notes in organ playing, although they did not 
teach the shortening of notes to be repeated by another voice, as is now also widely 
taught and practiced. Three complete “schools” of organ playing accessible to the Bus- 
man at the moment, written and edited by Clarence Dickinson, Edward Shippen Barnes, 
and Harold Gleason, respectively, all advocate separation of repeated notes in hymn 
playing. Are the precepts of such recognized authorities and the example of outstanding 
artists worth nothing? Organists should heed them, and make every effort to improve 
themselves in the performance of one of their most important duties, and, incidentally, 
bring their practice into conformance with the musical standards of the mid-twentieth 
century. 

There is still another anachronism from the decadent period that attains an even 
higher degree of absurdity. The practice of changing stops in the middle of a note or 
phrase still persists in the playing of some organists. Such changes are likely to be 
abrupt, illogical, and distracting. They detract from the effectiveness of musical phrases 
by directing the listener’s attention to the tone instead of to the notes, which properly 
are the music. Registration for its own sake is sound effects, not music! Much as we may 
enjoy the sound of beautiful voix celestes, it might be a good thing to have a fifty-year 
general moratorium on installing them in organs, together with combination pistons, so 
that all organists would be obliged to learn to play the notes in an interesting way. 

This obsolete notion of frequent stop changes apparently originated in the era of 
the one-hundred-stop monster, installed in an adjoining wing of the parish house, or in 
some other deeply recessed chambers. In them high pressure produced a colorless tone 
of sufficient power to emerge through small openings or tunnels. The remote obscurity 
of this sound, together with the nearly uniform color of the stops (all 8’) reduced the 
effect of each stop change to the near vanishing point, especially if the organist artfully 
closed the expression shutters at just about the moment of addition, or opened them upon 
retiring a stop. 

Nowadays, however, we have better organs and a different concept of organ music. 
Just a few stops voiced on light wind pressure and placed so that they can be clearly 
heard produce a more pleasing quality of tone and a wider range of color. The beauty of 
individual stops played by themselves can be more perfectly enjoyed, and combinations 
are much more varied in sound, due to the presence in the modern organ of stops of dif- 
ferent pitches and of well-balanced full combinations. In the best modern organs the 
change of as much as a single stop usually alters the quality of sound to such an extent 
that it would be unthinkable to make such a change in the middle of a note or phrase. 
Further, the literature of the organ is dependent for its good effect, among other things, 
upon block dynamics, plateaus of intensity and color, and a smooth continuous level 
of volume is essential for the clear projection of the individual lines of polyphony. 

The organ is not a flexible instrument like the human voice or violin. All attempts 
to make it sound as though it were flexible have been futile because they have made it 
a poor imitation of something that it is not. Let accordianists exploit the virtues of their 
instrument; let organists recognize and utilize the virtues of theirs. 
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organs in just about every price 
range. A letter will bring you 
complete information. 


O ja WT Oot of tAY jcks 


WICKS ORGAN CO., HIGHLAND, ILL. 
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HEADLINES EVERYWHERE 


in Baltimore 
Arthur Howes, Concert Organist 


Hailed In Peabody Recital 


in Burlington 
Arthur Howes Charms Audience 


In Methodist Church Concert 


in Omaha 


Scholarly Treatment By 
Howes Rewards Audience 


at the Organ Institute 


Magnifique Concert 
par Arthur Howes 


CONCERTS * MASTER CLASSES 


LECTURE ON EUROPEAN ORGANS 
illustrated with colored slides 


For information, write 


DOVIANNA BYERS 
ORGAN INSTITUTE 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ORGANS OF THE WORLD 


1957 ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR 


Fifty-two beautifully reproduced photographs of 
famous organ cases, consoles, and church interiors, with 
ample space for weekly engagements. An ideal gift for 
teachers, pupils, professional colleagues, choir mem- 


bers, ministers, and friends. 
Packed in special gift box, $1.85 each. 


Special quantity price for dealers or musical or- 
ganizations wishing to sell 100 or more for the benefit 
of scholarship funds, chapter treasury, etc., if orders 


are received by June 15, for July delivery. 


eS 


ORGAN INSTITUTE 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 





